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FOREWORD 


An  effective  character  education  for  the  youth  in  our  schools  im- 
plies that  school  life,  as  a  whole,  expresses  itself  in  desirable  ac- 
tivities; that  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  American  personality  are  being 
acquired  through  their  practice. 

In  a  series  of  ten  articles  published  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  1928-29  in  its  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
Miss  Helen  Purcell,  Director  of  Elementary  and  Kindergarten  Edu- 
cation, sought  to  define  and  illustrate  this  principle.  This  bulletin 
is  a  revision  of  these  articles.  It  has  been  compiled  in  response  to 
requests  that  they  be  made  available  as  a  unit,  and  as  a  help  in  meet- 
ing the  demand  for  information  and  material  respecting  character 
education. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  dealing  with  the  curriculum, 
planned  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 

JAMES  N.  RULE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

September  1,  1981. 
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OBJECTIVES  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 

Growth  of  personality  traits. — The  eventual  personality  of  an  indi- 
vidual rests  upon  the  direction  given  to  his  original  characteristics 
through  practice.  The  food-taking  instinct,  for  example,  expresses  it- 
self in  numerous  likes  and  dislikes,  depending  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  types  of  food  that  the  child  practices  eating.  Largely  because 
of  this,  the  Eskimo  and  the  white  man  set  up  different  food  habits,  and 
nations,  families,  and  individuals  have  their  favorite  dishes.  So  too, 
the  instincts  to  exercise  authority  and  to  act  in  response  to  a  convic- 
tion may  be  made  to  express  themselves  in  terms  of  intolerant  and 
selfish  traits,  or  in  traits  that  make  the  right  to  vote  a  sacred  thing 
to  be  discharged  carefully  and  consistently.  In  short,  we  may  say 
that  the  original  nature  of  an  individual  is  the  father  of  his  person- 
ality and  that  his  experiences  are  its  mother. 

Value  of  desirable  trends. — The  process  through  which  original 
nature  and  experience  combine  is  called  learning.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  the  traits  that  a  person  expresses  in  his  daily  life  depends 
upon  the  trends  that  his  reactions  take.  The  child  who  has  been 
trained  to  work  or  to  be  courteous  will  express  these  trends  in  the 
same  situations  that  stimulate  inaction  or  rudeness  in  a  child  with 
opposite  trends.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  two  five-year-old 
boys  who  ran  after  a  hat  that  had  been  blown  from  a  man's  head. 
One  boy  ran  to  recover  the  hat  and  give  it  to  the  owner ;  the  other 
boy,  reaching  the  hat  first,  kicked  it  with  all  his  might  and  sent  it 
soaring  still  farther  away. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  nothing  in  the  original  nature  of  this  second 
boy  made  such  conduct  necessary.  Differences  in  conduct  stimulated 
in  these  two  boys  by  this  situation  were  undoubtedly  a  result  of  dif- 
ferences in  trends  set  up  in  their  homes.  The  parents  of  the  first  child 
were  universally  courteous  and  their  son  had  been  carefully  trained 
to  this  ideal.  In  the  home  of  the  second  child  rudeness  was  often  con- 
doned as  a  virtue,  a  proper  comeback  and  a  "cute"  thing  to  do.  In 
other  words,  differences  in  the  conduct  of  these  two  boys  in  the  same 
situation  was  probably  due  to  differences  in  the  traits  that  they  had 
practiced  in  their  homes. 

Many-sidedness  of  learning. — It  is  important  that  teachers  remember 
that  learning  does  not  stop  with  the  knowledge,  habits,  and  skills  of 
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an  academic  education;  that  school  life  is  a  unit;  that  in  learning 
that  Columbus  discovered  America  or  that  eight  times  six  equals  forty- 
eight,  a  pupil  may  also  learn  the  value  of  thoroughness  or  he  may 
learn  to  think  of  cheating  as  a  help  in  time  of  trouble.  So  too.  the 
learning  consequent  upon  his  part  in  the  general  life  of  the  school, 
his  contacts  with  his  mates,  or  his  experiences  outside  of  the  school, 
may  be  more  important  in  determining  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the 
pupil  as  an  adult,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  history,  in  arith- 
metic, or  in  any  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

Relation  of  the  school  to  national  personality. — That  the  experiences 
of  the  home,  the  street,  of  life  in  general,  enter  into  the  organization 
of  personality  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Through  the  school, 
the  nation  seeks  to  make  certain  that  the  experiences  of  our  youth 
shall  be  subject  to  wise  organization  and  guidance  for  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  time.  However,  the  trends  developed  through  school  life 
bear  the  same  relation  to  experience  as  trends  developed  through  the 
life  of  the  home  or  the  street.  A  man  will  not  become  a  plumber 
through  learning  to  lay  brick.  Neither  will  idleness  breed  a  scholar. 
An  effective  school  life  for  our  boys  and  girls  must  be  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  American  personality ;  of  the  attain- 
ments that  the  foundations  of  our  national  life  make  possible ;  of  the 
virtues  inherent  in  right  moral  conduct ;  of  the  traits  necessary  to 
good  citizenship. 

Analysis  of  the  traits  of  the  ideal  American  personality. — A  first 
step  in  the  development  of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  American  per- 
sonality through  school  life  is  a  clear  notion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
of  the  qualities  implied.  It  is  probable  that  no  two  people  will 
analyze  the  traits  of  such  a  personality  in  exactly  the  same  language. 
There  is  certain,  however,  to  be  large  agreements  in  terms  of  mean- 
ings. In  the  analysis  of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  American  personality 
that  follow,  the  advice  of  many  people  lias  been  sought.  There  is  no 
assumption  that  this  analysis  is  the  best  that  can  be  made  or  that  it 
is  final.  It  is  given  as  an  illustration,  only,  of  what  each  teacher  should 
do  for  herself. 

I.  Characteristics  that  civilized  peoples,  in  general,  accept  as 
eminently  desirable:  The  individual  who  possesses  these  char- 
acteristics is  honest,  self-respecting,  fair,  truthful,  courteous, 
kindly;  is  reliable,  charitable,  thrifty,  courageous,  self-controlled, 
persistent ;  gives  credit  where  credit  is  due ;  has  a  sense  of  duty ; 
has  strong  family  feelings ;  has  self-protecting  recreational  assets ; 
is  a  faithful  worker,  whatever  his  field  of  work  may  be. 
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II.  Characteristics  specifically  essential  to  the  highly  effective 
American  citizen:  The  individual  who  possesses  these  character- 
istics is  conscious  of  his  responsibility  as  a  member  of  a  universal 
governing  class ;  appreciates  the  attainments  and  possibilities  of 
the  nation ;  is  a  defender  of  the  right ;  considers  the  greatest  good 
in  his  political  judgments ;  insists  that  law  and  order  operate ; 
seeks  a  knowledge  of  current  problems  affecting  the  nation  and 
the  world ;  actively  seeks  the  truth ;  is  forward  looking ;  meets 
new  conditions  and  needs  logically  and  intelligently;  analyzes  the 
needs  of  the  community,  state,  and  nation;  is  capable  of  success- 
ful team  work ;  is  intensely  interested  in  constructive  and  pro- 
tective health  measures ;  recognizes  the  dignity  of  labor ;  protects 
children  in  their  right  to  physical  care  and  mental  development; 
appreciates  the  relationship  between  self-government  and  educa- 
tion ;  consistently  expresses  his  convictions  through  the  ballot. 

PEOBLEMS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

What  trends  may  be  developed  in  the  first  grade  child  who  fails  to  "pass?" 
In  the  child  who  is  given  tasks  that  are  too  difficult  or  too  long-  for  his  period  of 
development? 
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II 

FUNDAMENTALS  IN  GOOD  TEACHING 

A  common-sense  problem. — Good  teaching  is  a  common-sense  prob- 
lem, subject  to  testing  on  a  common  sense  basis.  It  sets  up  the  ob- 
jectives that  are  essential  to  a  realization  of  the  best  possibilities  of 
a  unified  individual  and  national  life.  It  seeks  a  realization  of  these 
objectives  through  activities  that  make  the  school  an  expression  of 
life  as  it  ideally  operates.  It  requires  the  same  certainty  in  its  re- 
sults as  society  requires  in  the  acts  of  those  who  serve  it- 
Socialization,  the  project  method,  individualization,  and  other  edu- 
cational philosophies  are  attempts  to  analyze  and  organize  the  school 
on  a  basis  of  these  facts.  Socialization  seeks  to  remove  the  formalism 
that  has  attached  itself  to  the  school  and  to  make  its  experiences  ex- 
emplifications of  life  in  general.  The  project  method  seeks  to  give 
learning  the  impetus  of  purpose  as  it  operates  in  real  life.  Individuali- 
zation seeks  to  give  each  pupil  an  opportunity  for  maximum  develop- 
ment as  a  unit  in  himself. 

Determining  factors. —  If  we  analyze  the  acts  of  men  and  women, 
we  find  certain  standards  and  conditions  that  are  of  special  importance 
in  determining  conduct : 

1.  Each  person's  worth  is  judged  on  a  basis  of  his  deeds  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  group:  When  a  musician  gives 
a  solo  performance,  society  judges  of  his  ability  as  an  individual ; 
when  he  becomes  a  member  of  an  orchestra,  he  is  judged  on  a 
basis  of  his  contribution  to  the  group  production. 

2.  A  piece  of  work  must  accurately  and  thoroughly  meet  the 
requirements  that  society  considers  essential:  A  grocer's  clerk 
may  not  compute  8x9  as  71  or  73 ;  his  computation  must  be  ex- 
actly correct.  Likewise,  the  mechanic  who  is  not  thorough  in  his 
Avork  is  not  sought  by  the  individual  with  an  automobile  to  repair. 

3.  Persistence  in  carrying  on  a  piece  of  work  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  sense  of  purpose  which  accompanies  effort:  A 
man  may  continue  at  the  most  gruelling  task  because  he  is  thus 
able  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  his  children  and  send  them 
to  school.  So,  too,  a  man  may  walk  miles  in  the  hot  sun  because  of 
the  pleasure  he  finds  in  a  game  of  golf. 

4.  The  individual  and  the  group  tend  to  practice  what  is 
found  satisfying  and  to  avoid  practice  of  what  is  found  annoying 
or  dissatisfying:  Thus  the  individual  may  practice  desirable  acts 
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because  he  enjoys  the  commendation  of  a  certain  group  or  person, 
or  he  may  discontinue  the  practice  of  these  same  acts  as  a  result  of 
sarcasms,  or  because  he  is  "made  fun  of." 

5.  What  an  individual  wishes  to  learn  lie  practices:  A  man 
tries  to  swim  if  he  wishes  to  learn  to  swim ;  to  drive  an  automobile 
if  lie  wishes  to  learn  to  drive ;  he  practices  adding'  if  he  wishes 
to  attain  accuracy  in  addition ;  lie  practices  courtesy  if  he  wishes 
to  be  courteous.  In  other  words  he  learns  through  his  own  ac- 
tivities. 

6.  Feeling  is  the  final  force  that  determines  action:  In  the 
fury  of  strong  feeling  men  perform  acts  that  they  regret  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  So,  too,  strong  feeling  for  what  he  con- 
ceives to  lie  right  may  carry  a  man  through  the  agony  of  death 
at  the  stake. 

Application  to  school  life. — These  principles  are  as  applicable  to 
school  life  as  to  life  outside  of  the  school.  In  short,  the  aim  or  method 
that  cannot  be  justified  on  a  basis  of  the  interests  and  acts  of  society 
as  these  ideally  operate  has  no  place  in  the  school.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  apply  this  rule.  Dramatization  is  an  example  of  society's  effort 
to  make  non-present  episodes  real.  Power  to  express  one's  self  in  oral 
and  written  language  is  a  vital  social  need.  Custom  decrees  certain 
forms  of  courtesy.  Society  disapproves  of  situations  in  which  the 
individual  is  cruelly  humiliated  or  unjustly  punished. 

Variety  a  basic  principle. — Nor  do  the  activities  of  the  ideal  group 
or  individual  necessarily  express  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Groups  and  individuals  noi'mally  seek  to  solve  the  same  problem 
through  different  methods.  Thus  a  group  of  people  living  near  Wash- 
ington might  make  a  trip  to  that  city  and  observe  Congress  in  session. 
A  group  living  in  Oregon  desirous  of  knowing  more  about  the  opera- 
tion of  Congress,  probably  would  get  its  information  through  pictures, 
a  reading  of  printed  reports,  a  "listening  in"  to  congressional  speeches 
on  the  radio,  and  other  methods  suitable  to  the  situation.  So,  too,  one 
individual  may  express  his  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  with 
brush  and  canvas  while  another  individual  may  express  the  same 
thought  in  a  poem  or  musical  composition. 

The  natural  reaction  against  monotony  also  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
An  activity  that  in  itself  may  be  a  normal  experience  may  be  non- 
social  because  of  over  use.  A  boy  in  a  class  in  which  expression  through 
drawing  was  much  overdone,  hurried  away  from  a  cage  of  monkeys 
before  his  teacher  saw  him,  because  "If  she  sees  me,  she  will  make 
me  draw  a  monkey  on  a  stick  or  something." 
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Necessary  adjustments. — Finally,  the  teacher  who  is  truly  successful 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  she  is  dealing  with  children  and  not 
with  adults.  As  pointed  out.  the  patterns  for  school  life  should  be 
sought  in  the  aims  and  activities  of  life  as  a  whole.  These  aims  and 
activities,  however,  should  be  translated  into  experiences  that  the 
child  is  able  to  comprehend,  control,  and  enjoy.  In  other  words,  the 
teacher  should  remember  that  an  effective  school  life  for  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  elementary  grades  is  an  effective  expression  of  child 
life. 

PROBLEMS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

How  would  you  socially  justify  a  typical  repetition  drill  in  the  multiplication 
tables,  in  which  pupils  were  evidently  happy  and  anxious  to  overcome  their  difficul- 
ties? What  would  you  say  on  the  same  basis  of  a  drill  lesson  in  multiplication  in 
which  the  class  was  clearly  uninterested  and  unhappy  .'  How  do  you  socially  justify 
the  use  of  the  sandtable?  A  house  of  blocks  built  by  a  group  in  the  kindergarten  ? 
An  orderly  school  organization? 
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III 

PRACTICE  IN  THE  QUALITIES  OF  THE  IDEAL 
AMERICAN  PERSONALITY 

School  life  as  a  unit. — Attention  lias  been  called  to  the  many-sided- 
ness of  learning ;  that  learning  does  not  stop  with  the  knowledge, 
habits,  and  skills  of  an  academic  education ;  that  the  life  of  the  pupil 
is  a  unit ;  and  that  every  experience  contributes  to  the  establishment 
of  character  trends.  This  article  deals  with  the  relation  of  school  life 
as  a  whole  to  the  development  of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  American 
personality.  Space  will  not  permit  any  detailed  analysis  or  treatment 
of  the  various  qualities  that  should  operate  in  school  life  as  a  whole. 
What  is  said,  therefore,  is  intended  to  illustrate  rather  than  cover  the 
principles  involved,  and  will  be  organized  under  the  following  five 
heads : 

1.  Importance  of  experiences  in  both  individual  and  group 
activities. 

2.  Participation  in  the  organization  of  the  school. 

3.  Projection  of  thought  into  the  future. 

4.  Development  of  worthwhile  attitudes  and  powers. 

5.  Relation  of  strong  feeling  to  desirable  conduct. 

The  individual  and  the  group. — If  we  examine  the  aims  and  acts  of 
society  under  conditions  such  as  ours,  we  find  that  the  individual  and 
the  group  are  mutually  inclusive.  Leadership  is  largely  individual  in 
character;  production,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  often  a  group  pro- 
ject. Government  is  in  the  hands  of  leadens  chosen  by  the  various 
states,  districts,  and  communities ;  the  success  of  these  leaders  is  con- 
ditioned quite  as  much  by  the  cooperation  of  the  people  who  choose 
them,  as  by  their  own  ideals  and  abilities.  It  follows  that  the  ex- 
periences of  school  life  should  give  the  individual  practice  in  self- 
direction  and  self -attainment ;  practice  in  group  choice  of  leadership ; 
practice  in  assuming  responsibility  for  group  effort ;  and  practice  in 
cooperating  with  the  group  under  leadership  other  than  his  own. 

When  each  of  these  situations  should  operate  in  any  school  is  a 
common-sense  problem.  It  is  uneconomical  to  drill  twenty  pupils  in 
a  multiplication  combination  that  only  three  in  the  group  do  not  know. 
It  would  be  equally  uneconomical  to  explain  the  same  process  to  each 
of  ten  pupils  singly,  when  the  explanation  might  be  given  to  them 
as  a  group.  So  too,  not  infrequently  a  common-sense  process  implies 
individual  and  group  work  with  eventual  combination. 

Participation  in  the  organization  of  school  life. — Democracy  in  the 
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United  States  is  a  self-directed  institution.  Maximum  success  in  self- 
direction  implies  much  practice  in  self-direction.  A  teacher  tiraded 
a  sixth  grade  because  a  boy  suggested  a  different  organization  of  the 
lines  in  passing  from  the  room  at  intermissions.  She  declared  that  she 
'"ran"  the  school  and  that  she  wanted  no  one  to  tell  her  how  to  do 
it.  In  another  sixth  grade,  when  a  boy  made  a  similar  suggestion  the 
teacher  praised  him  for  his  desire  to  make  the  class  organization  as 
successful  as  possible,  and  directed  that  he  take  five  other  boys  and  try 
out  his  plan.  In  a  short  time  the  six  boys  returned  and  the  leader 
reported  that  his  plan  would  not  "work,"  because  if  the  line  passed 
in  the  way  he  had  suggested,  it  would  "cut  across  the  fourth  grade 
line."  The  teacher  said:  "Only  a  close  observer  would  have  dis- 
covered that.  Keep  on  thinking  about  the  lines  and  perhaps  some  way 
that  is  better  than  our  present  plan  may  come  to  you. ' ' 

The  projection  of  thought  into  the  future. — Control  of  the  future  is 
an  essential  characteristic  of  civilized  life.  While  the  savage  dies  of 
famine  in  the  hard  winter,  the  civilized  man  feeds  from  the  larder 
that  he  has  stored  up.  The  lack  of  vision  of  one  statesman  retards 
the  future  growth  of  his  country ;  the  f oresightedness  of  another  lays 
the  foundations  for  a  century  of  progress.  In  short,  practice  in  the 
organization  of  plans  for  the  control  of  the  future  should  be  a  con- 
sistent part  of  school  life.  The  need  for  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"When  shall  we  give  our  party  for  the  first  grade?"  gave  a  kinder- 
garten considerable  practice  in  planning  for  the  future.  Through 
problems  in  arithmetic  dealing  with  World  War  debts  to  the  United 
States,  a  seventh  grade  looked  far  into  the  future  of  the  nations  in- 
volved. The  problem  of  how  to  obtain  a  college  education  stimulated 
many  pupils  in  an  eighth  grade  to  think  about  their  future  vocations 
and  how  to  prepare  for  them. 

The  development  of  attitudes  and  powers. — Other  things  being  equal, 
success  depends  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  individual  toward  himself 
and  toward  the  problems  that  he  faces,  and  upon  the  powers  that  he 
possesses.  A  ten-year-old  boy  who  had  not  learned  to  read  in  the  four 
years  that  he  had  been  in  school  stoutly  insisted  that  he  could  not 
learn  to  read.  Investigation  disclosed  that  this  attitude  had  its  origin 
in  an  unsympathetic  first  grade  teacher,  who  had  interpreted  his  tim- 
idity as  dullness,  and  had  repeatedly  told  him  that  he  was  stupid  and 
could  not  learn  to  read. 

On  the  other  hand,  power  to  find  needed  material  may  grow  out  of 
the  use  of  the  library,  or  its  use  may  merely  help  to  set  up  habits  of 
reading  without  respect  to  what  is  read,  or  habits  of  reading  emotion- 
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ally  exciting  material  only.  So  too,  a  lack  of  mastery  of  essential 
facts  or  processes  may  cripple  the  powers  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  who 
has  not  mastered  the  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic ;  who  cannot 
read  intelligently ;  or  who  cannot  express  himself  easily  and  accurately 
in  oral  and  written  English  is  lacking  in  the  powers  essential  to  suc- 
cessful high  school  work. 

Practice  in  desirable  feelings. — The  determining  character  of  feeling 
has  been  pointed  out.  Practice  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  feeling  as  to  the  learning  of  facts  or  the  acquirement  of  skills. 
The  child  whose  feelings  are  constantly  stimulated  against  another  na- 
tion is  likely  to  grow  up  hating  that  nation.  In  the  same  way  desir- 
able feelings  grow  through  their  practice.  The  feelings  of  a  fourth 
grade  were  strongly  aroused  in  favor  of  consideration  for  the  children 
in  the  first  grade.  Results  were  soon  apparent  in  acts  of  kindly  care 
of  these  children,  and  in  their  protection  from  the  bullies  of  the  school. 
It  was  noted  that  kindly  and  protective  feelings  toward  the  first  grade 
became  constantly  stronger  in  the  fourth  grade  as  such  acts  accumu- 
lated. 

Desirable  feelings  toward  the  school  were  given  impetus  in  a  third 
grade.  The  school  building  was  a  good  one  and  was  wrell  equipped. 
Pupils  compared  the  building  and  equipment  available  to  them  with 
other  schools  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Feeling  ran  high. 
The  verse  that  follows  was  composed  by  the  class  and  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher.  It  might  be  said  that  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  class  frequently  asked  that  they  might  recite 
this  verse : 

We  have  a  nice  school, 

Clean  and  neat ; 
With  flowers  in  bloom 

And  for  each  one  a  seat. 

PROBLEMS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

What  undesirable  qualities  are  being  practiced  by  the  pupil  who  is  your  most 
difficult  disciplinary  problem.'  Can  you  create  situations  that  will  substitute  prac- 
tice in  desirable  qualities  for  practice  in  these  undesirable  qualities'?  Are  your 
pupils  helping  you  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  school,  or  are  they  passive  part- 
ners only?  Do  you  see  any  relationship  between  a  passive  life  as  a  child  and 
passive  citizenship  as  an  adult? 
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IV 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AS  A  PRACTICAL  NEED 

Importance  of  the  kindergarten. — Our  democracy  does  not  assure 
equality  of  opportunity  for  our  youth.  It  only  provides  the  means 
through  which  they  may  be  given  as  much  opportunity  as  our  people 
wish  them  to  have.  In  the  development  of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal 
American  personality  the  importance  of  early  guidance  is  apparent. 
The  right,  under  the  law,  to  establish  the  kindergarten  shows  the 
people  of  our  State  how  children  between  four  and  six  years  of  age 
may,  at  the  least,  be  guaranteed  a  measure  of  the  protection  and  guid- 
ance that  the  Commonwealth  may  be  expected  to  give  them. 

Common-sense  aims  and  outcomes. — The  aims  of  education  as  set 
forth  in  the  first  article  of  this  series  apply  to  the  kindergarten  as  to 
education  elsewhere.  So,  too,  in  the  operation  of  these  aims,  the  good 
kindergarten  recognizes  the  specific  needs  of  the  children  that  it 
touches.  Character  education  is  a  constantly  operating  factor.  Found- 
ations for  a  favorable  start  in  first  grade  are  laid.  The  importance 
of  early  health  care  is  appreciated  and,  where  needed,  remedial  health 
measures  are  sought. 

Character  education  as  a  constantly  operating  factor. — Character 
education  begins  with  birth.  The  infant  who  is  rocked  and  fed  when 
he  cries  soon  demands  attention  of  this  kind.  The  infant  who  is 
cared  for  sensibly  and  hygienically  never  knows  any  other  type  of 
care.  The  "naughty"  four  year  old  child  is  likely  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  experiences  that  he  has  practiced  in  his  home.  In  short,  many 
children  are  permanently  handicapped  by  their  early  experiences. 

The  kindergarten  seeks  to  substitute  desirable  trends  for  undesir- 
able trends  that  may  exist ;  to  prevent  the  formation  of  undesirable 
characteristics  and  to  provide  such  experiences  as  are  likely  to  set 
up  worthwhile  habits  and  ideals.  It  is  the  initial  provision  under  the 
law  for  character  education  as  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

Importance  of  readiness  for  first  grade  work. — The  effects  of  early 
failure  are  undoubtedly  often  far  reaching  and  unfortunate.  A  lack 
of  personal  confidence  may  be  established.  School  progress  usually 
is  permanently  retarded.  From  every  point  of  view  the  problem  is 
a  serious  one.  As  now  generally  organized  the  standards  of 
first  grade  attainment  are  set  with  high  school  entrance  in  mind. 
Our  courses  of  study  for  the  grades  have  come  from  up,  down. 
What   each    grade    must    accomplish    has   been    set    so   that  the 
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level  generally  required  for  admission  to  the  high  school  may 
be  attained  at  the  end  of  eight  grades.  There  is  no  serious  objection 
to  this  provided  a  level  is  also  set  for  entrance  to  the  first  grade;  a 
level  that  takes  into  account  the  mental  capacities  of  the  child  and 
his  ability  to  adjust  himself  to  the  demands  and  organization  common 
to  this  grade.  In  other  words,  that  the  child  who  comes  to  the  first 
grade  is  mentally  and  socially  ready  to  enter  upon  the  experiences 
of  first  grade  work.  This  the  well  organized  kindergarten  may  be 
expected  to  do  for  the  normal  child. 

Care  of  the  health  of  the  young  child. — The  ills  of  childhood  seriously 
affect  school  attendance  and  school  work.  Dental  defects,  adenoids, 
poor  vision,  imperfect  hearing,  are  frequently  found.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  such  conditions  may  be  removed  or  improved  through  early 
medical  attention.  Also  medical  science  has  found  a  way  to  prevent 
or  render  less  virulent  certain  diseases  that  flourish  in  the  early  years 
of  childhood.  People  in  general  have  accepted  vaccination  against 
smallpox  as  a  common-sense  step  in  the  control  of  this  disease  and, 
under  the  Pennsylvania  law,  the  child  must  be  vaccinated  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  school  entrance.  On  the  other  hand,  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  diphtheria  is  not  mandatory.  The  good  kindergarten 
will  seek  the  cooperation  of  parents  in  immunizing  the  child  against 
this  disease.  In  short,  the  good  kindergarten  seeks  to  give  the  child 
maximum  physical  safety;  to  provide  him  with  a  healthful  environ- 
ment and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  remove  every  physical  handicap. 

Present  status  of  the  kindergarten. — The  law  in  Pennsylvania  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  kindergarten.  More- 
over, when  established,  the  kindergarten  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  As  such  it  receives  state-aid  for  the  same 
purposes  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  elementary  school 
in  general.  In  spite  of  this  but  about  five  percent  of  the  children 
of  kindergarten  age  in  Pennsylvania  are  enrolled  in  public  school 
kindergartens,  with  approximately  four  hundred  and  eighty  such 
kindergartens  in  the  entire  state.  These  figures  indicate  that,  to  a 
large  degree,  our  people  have  not  sensed  the  value  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  remedy. — The  answer  to  the  problem  is  obvious.  The  kinder- 
garten situation  in  the  state  will  improve  only  as  public  appreciation 
of  the  kindergarten  increases ;  as  our  people  more  generally  conceive 
of  kindergarten  education  as  a  practical  need  that  must  be  met.  This 
implies  a  campaign  of  education.  In  such  a  campaign  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  superintendents  necessarily  must  take  a  leading  part, 
Where  they  have  been  passive  they  must  be  active.  Where  they  have 
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been  active  they  must  continue  the  good  work.  The  task  is  a  huge  one. 
It  will  be  completed  only  when  kindergarten  education  is  available 
in  every  school  district  where  it  reasonably  may  be  expected  to  operate. 

PROBLEMS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

A  number  of  investigations  indicate  that,  on  an  average,  children  who  attend 
kindergarten  complete  the  elementary  school  at  a  younger  age  than  children  who 
do  not  attend  kindergarten.  How  do  you  explain  this?  What  help  might  the 
"spoiled  child"  receive  in  the  kindergarten  that  would  enable  him  more  easily  to 
adjust  himself  to  first  grade  conditions  ? 
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READING  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  MORAL  AND  CIVIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Reading  as  a  vice  and  a  virtue. — Mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing is  essential  to  reading  at  all ;  reading  symbols  must  be  recognized 
and  the  thought  of  the  author  interpreted.  School  life  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  American  personality  implies  more 
than  this.  Unconditional  acceptance  of  printed  material  is  a  dangerous 
shortcoming.  Reading  as  a  means  through  which  degrading  emotions 
may  be  stimulated  is  a  vicious  indulgence.  The  mechanics  of  reading 
should  be  thoroughly  taught.  Along  with  this  the  school  should  seek 
to  do  two  things :  Stimulate  an  attitude  of  inquiry  toward  what  is 
read;  set  up  such  interests,  tastes,  and  emotional  responses  as  will 
make  reading  a  desirable  factor  in  the  growth  of  personality. 

Mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. — ludd  says  that  the  essential 
drill  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  should  be  completed  before  the  fourth 
grade.  Most  children  will  do  this  without  special  difficulty.  Where 
a  child  fails  to  make  normal  progress,  reasons  should  be  sought  and 
common-sense  measures  applied.  Imperfect  vision  and  hearing  fre- 
quently are  corrected  through  medical  attention.  The  child  who  is 
mentally  immature  should  be  kept  in  the  kindergarten  or  other  pre- 
school class  until  he  reaches  a  mental  age  that  makes  reasonable 
progress  probable.  Where  physiological  or  mental  conditions  pre- 
clude reasonable  progress  under  average  school  conditions  the  pupil 
should  be  assigned  to  a  special  class  or  institutional  care  provided. 

Not  infrequently  failure  to  learn  to  read  may  be  traced  to  an  aver- 
sion to  effort.  This  may  have  its  origin  in  constitutional  characteris- 
tics, or  may  be  a  result  of  situations  that  have  discouraged  the  child  or 
that  have  permitted  him  to  set  up  unfortunate  habits.  In  such  a  case 
effort  should  be  stimulated  and  progress  insisted  upon.  Reasons  for 
reading-backwardness  differ  greatly,  however,  and  each  case  should 
be  diagnosed  and  treated  on  an  individual  basis. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  weaknesses  in  reading  in  any 
grade  do  not  spring  suddenly  into  being;  that  they  are  accumulations 
of  day  by  day  weaknesses  in  the  past.  Undoubtedly  a  large  source 
for  reading-backwardness  has  its  origin  in  the  failure  of  the  teacher 
to  set  up  and  carry  out  standards  of  attainment.  Essentials  to  be 
taught  should  be  foreseen  for  each  week  at  the  least.  Mastery  of  these 
essentials  should  be  constantly  tested  and  individual  difficulties  over- 
come. 

Importance  of  an  attitude  of  inquiry  toward  what  is  read. — Truth 
and  untruth  ;  morality  and  immorality ;  backgrounds  for  sincere  civic 
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convictions;  law  breaking  in  sheep's  clothing;  appeals  to  high  ideals; 
misleading  propaganda ;  the  worthwhile  and  the  worthless  alike  find 
their  way  into  print.  Teaching  the  pupil  the  mechanics  of  reading, 
therefore,  is  not  enough.  Along  with  this,  he  should  be  taught  to  de- 
mand proof ;  to  analyze  motives ;  to  seek  reasons  for  differences ;  to 
detect  the  unworthy. 

A  second  grade  read  two  versions  of  the  story  of  the  Little  Red  Hen. 
Why  these  stories  might  not  agree  was  discussed.  In  this  same  class, 
the  number  of  pupils  present  each  day  was  written  upon  the  black- 
board by  one  of  the  pupils,  and  later  read  by  the  class.  Not  infre- 
quently the  number  written  was  found  to  be  incorrect.  When  this  had 
occurred  several  times,  "finding  if  what  is  written  is  true"  became 
an  everyday  part  of  the  exercise.  An  eighth  grade  read  a  magazine 
article  on  crime  in  the  United  States.  This  article  ascribed  our  so- 
called  crime  wave  to  the  immigrant,  to  our  negro  population,  and  to 
the  influence  of  the  World  War.  The  class  demanded  proof  with  re- 
spect to  the  assertions  made.  An  examination  of  the  facte  showed 
that  our  present  crime  situation  cannot  be  explained  on  a  basis  of 
the  three  points  stressed.  As  a  result  of  this  study  and  other  similar 
studies  this  class  incorporated  "I  want  proof"  into  a  list  of  slogans 
that  they  were  organizing. 

Desirable  tastes,  interests,  and  emotional  responses. — The  man  whose 
favorite  author  is  Shakespeare  or  Emerson  is  not  likely  to  enjoy  in- 
ferior literature.  The  individual  who  is  interested  in  reading  about 
civic  happenings  as  they  affect  the  community,  the  nation,  and  the 
world,  possesses  an  asset  favorable  to  good  citizenship.  So,  too,  the 
individual  whose  emotions  are  attached  to  ethically  stimulating  prin- 
ciples will  not  seek  the  morally  nauseating  novel.  It  follows  that 
the  material  that  the  pupil  reads  should  be  a  consistent  exemplification 
of  fine  literary  tastes,  desirable  interests,  and  healthful  emotional 
backgrounds ;  that  the  direction  given  to  thought,  and  the  emotions 
aroused  should  stimulate  such  tastes,  interests,  and  feelings  as  shall 
make  reading  a  continuous  factor  in  moral  and  civic  development. 

PEOBLEMS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

Have  the  backward  children  in  your  classes  been  examined  by  a  physician?  Have 
they  been  given  careful  mental  tests?  What  do  you  think  of  the  lot  of  the  men- 
tally inferior  child  who  is  scolded  and  punished  because  he  fails  to  do  the  work 
planned  for  mentally  normal  children'?  Who  is  likely  to  be  most  at  fault  if,  under 
average  conditions,  the  physically  and  mentally  normal  child  does  not  make  satis- 
factory progress  in  reading? 
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VI 

THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  AS  AN  ESSENTIAL  IN  A  PROGRESSIVE 

EDUCATION 

A  practical  need. — Attention  has  been  called  to  the  relation  of  read- 
ing to  conduct.  In  connection  with  this,  two  objectives  were  stressed : 
the  development  of  an  attitude  of  inquiry  toward  what  is  read ;  the 
growth  through  reading  of  desirable  interests,  tastes,  and  emotions. 
A  realization  of  these  objectives  requires  much  practice  in  related 
activities ;  practice  in  demanding  proof  with  respect  to  what  is  read ; 
practice  in  seeking  information;  practice  in  reading  material  that  is 
an  exemplification  of  desirable  interests,  tastes,  and  emotions.  This 
can  be  fully  assured  only  through  the  school  library. 

Importance  in  the  elementary  school- — With  approximately  half  of 
the  youth  of  the  State  leaving  school  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade  or  earlier,  the  library  is  of  special  significance  in  the  elementary 
school.  Where  the  size  of  the  school  makes  such  provision  practicable, 
a  library  room  should  be  organized  with  a  full-time  or  part-time 
librarian  in  charge.  In  the  one-teacher  and  the  small  school  classroom 
libraries  should  be  established.  In  short,  the  school  library  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  an  elementary  school  education  that  seeks  maximum 
returns  in  clear  thinking,  the  elimination  of  prejudices,  and  provision 
for  a  profitable  and  happy  use  of  leisure  time. 

A  progressively  developing  course  of  study. — However  limited  its 
resources,  the  spirit  of  the  school  library  should  permeate  every  class- 
room. Desirable  attitudes  toward  the  library  should  be  developed. 
The  method  of  library  organization  used  should  be  learned.  Research 
should  begin  early  and  increase  with  each  succeeding  year.  Worth- 
while reading  interests  and  tastes  should  be  stimulated.  This  implies 
a  library  course  of  study,  as  definite  in  its  aims  and  materials  as  tin' 
course  of  study  in  geography  or  arithmetic. 

Development  of  desirable  attitudes. — It  was  pointed  out  in  Article  II 
that  the  individual  tends  to  practice  what  is  found  satisfying  and  to 
avoid  practice  of  what  is  found  dissatisfying.  Pupils  in  a  kindergarten 
looked  forward  to  the  weekly  half  hour  in  the  school  library,  in  which 
they  were  permitted  to  take  books  in  a  certain  section  off  the  shelves 
and  look  at  the  pictures.  A  fifth  grade  was  much  interested  in  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  and  made 
a  game  of  seeing  who  could  copy,  in  five  minutes  the  largest  number 
of  subject  headings  and  classification  numbers  as  listed  on  the  shelf 
cards. 
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How  to  locate  material. —  Every  pupil  completing  the  elementary 
grades  should  be  acquainted  with  the  common  sources  for  locating  ma- 
terial, such  as  the  card  catalog,  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, the  United  States  Catalog,  Who's  Who  in  America,  The  World 
Almanac.  A  considerable  portion  of  commonly  used  reference  ma- 
terial is  expensive,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  small  school  library. 
This,  however,  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  knowledge  of  its  exist- 
ence and  the  method  of  its  organization.  A  sixth  grade  compiled 
various  reference  sources  for  themselves.  For  example,  a  box  made 
of  cardboard  in  imitation  of  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  pupils.  References  to  magazine 
articles  in  the  school  library  files  and  in  magazines  in  the  homes,  re- 
lating to  various  topics  studied,  were  prepared  in  approved  form  and 
filed  in  this  box  in  alphabetized  envelopes. 

The  answer  to  inquiry. — A  disagreement  arose  among  the  pupils  in 
a  first  grade  as  to  whether  a  camel  has  one  or  two  humps.  They 
decided  to  ask  the  librarian.  She  gave  them  a  number  of  pictures 
of  animals  and  set  them  to  work  to  find  the  camels.  They  concluded 
that  there  are  two  types  of  camels,  one  with  one  hump  and  one  with 
two  humps.  An  eighth  grade  decided  to  prepare  a  biography  of  the 
presidential  candidates  of  the  two  leading  political  parties.  Pre- 
liminary to  this,  queries  that  such  a  biography  should  answer  were 
listed  and  organized.  Many  reference  sources  and  much  material  were 
examined  in  securing  the  answers. 

Growth  of  worthwhile  reading  interests  and  tastes. — The  relation  of 
practice  to  learning  has  been  pointed  out.  With  intelligent  guidance 
the  pupil  who  practices  reading  about  community  needs  and  problems 
is  likely  to  develop  an  interest  in  material  of  this  type.  The  same 
principle  holds  true  with  respect  to  the  development  of  fine  literary 
tastes  and  morally  stimulating  reading  interests.  Intelligent  guidance 
plus  practice  is  the  keynote  to  the  development  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  library,  as  to  the  development  of  the  best  that  other  subjects  of 
study  have  to  offer. 

PROBLEMS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

Did  your  study  of  London,  as  a  pupil  in  school,  give  you  a  strong  desire  to 
visit  the  British  museum  .'  Which  on  the  whole  is  more  important  to  good  citi- 
zenship:  skill  in  finding  the  area  of  a  rectangle  or  skill  in  locating  needed  material 
that  may  tie  found  in  books  and  magazines? 
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FORM  AND  CONTENT  OF  ENGLISH  EXPRESSION 

Standards  for  English  form. — Society  accepts  nothing  short  of  mas- 
tery of  the  minimum  essentials  of  good  English  form.  The  man  who 
in  conversation  uses  "seen"  for  "saw"  or  says  "I  have  wrote"  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  lacking  in  culture,  although  the  topic  about 
which  he  talks  may  be  one  that  only  a  superior  mind  can  comprehend. 
So,  too,  socially  acceptable  written  expression  implies  correct  spelling 
and  legible  handwriting.  This  means  that  innumerable  skills  and 
habits  must  be  set  up  with  the  multitudinous  practice  that  necessarily 
accompanies  this. 

Guiding  principles. — The  teacher's  part  in  setting  up  these  habits 
and  skills  may  be  conceived  as  guide  posts  in  a  circle  that  constantly 
repeats  itself.  Two  units  of  English  observed  in  a  sixth  grade,  in 
which  the  acquirement  of  good  English  form  was  the  primary  aim, 
illustrate  this  principle.  The  subject  of  the  first  unit  was  a  baseball 
game  in  which  the  class  had  been  victorious.  A  period  was  used  in 
telling  the  story  of  this  game  and  in  deciding  the  best  theme  for 
organization  in  writing  the  story  the  following  day.  The  class  de- 
cided to  write  the  story  by  innings.  In  the  second  period  each  one  in 
the  group  wrote  upon  the  blackboard  a  description  of  an  inning 
that  he  and  the  teacher  had  agreed  upon.  When  this  was  com- 
pleted each  pupil  was  assigned  a  paragraph  written  by  another  pupil 
upon  which  to  report  the  following  day,  the  reports  to  be  made  on  a 
basis  of  two  standards  previously  formulated  by  the  class : 

1 .  How  does  what  is  written  sound  when  read  aloud? 

2.  How  may  it  be  improved,  if  at  all? 

In  the  third  period  these  reports  were  made  and  each  pupil  sought 
to  improve  what  he  had  written. 

The  teacher  of  this  class  kept  a  record  of  the  English  errors  and 
weaknesses  of  each  pupil.  Pupils  also  kept  such  records  for  them- 
selves. In  the  fourth  and  last  period  in  this  unit  each  pupil  reported 
on  the  two  following  points : 

1.  Changes  made  in  original  paragraph  with  the  reasons  for 
such  changes. 

2.  Errors  or  weaknesses,  if  any,  in  individual  lists  that  seemed 
to  have  been  corrected  or  improved. 

The  teacher  approached  the  next  unit  by  saying :  "In  writing  a 
description  of  the  baseball  game  between  our  team  and  the  team  in 
Miss  Smith's  room  we  have  mostly  praised  ourselves.  Were  there  no 
good  plays  made  by  the  opposing  team?"  Every  one  wanted  to  tell 
of  the  fine  plays  made  by  their  opponents.    A  pupil  said :  ' '  Let  us 
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write  letters  of  congratulation  to  the  fellows  who  made  good  plays." 
In  the  second  period  these  letters  were  written  on  paper  and  handed 
to  the  teacher.  It  is  evident  that  the  language  of  these  letters  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  description  of  the  class  victory.  Opportunity 
was  thus  provided  for  further  practice  in  the  correction  of  previously 
imperfect  English. 

In  the  third  lesson  the  teacher  posted  the  letters  that  were  without 
error  and  discussed  each  remaining  letter  with  its  writer.  The  fourth 
period  in  the  unit  was  used  to  rewrite  letters  where  this  seemed  ad- 
visable. In  the  fifth  and  final  lesson  in  the  unit  a  test  was  given 
covering  errors  and  weaknesses  disclosed  in  the  two  units. 

Spelling  and  handwriting. — Throughout  both  these  units  correct 
spelling  and  legible  handwriting  were  emphasized.  Words  that  the 
pupils  in  a  sixth  grade  might  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  spell  were 
placed  on  the  blackboard  in  a  reference  list.  Difficult  proper  names 
were  usually  placed  in  this  list.  Each  pupil  was  required  to  rate  his 
own  handwriting  on  a  basis  of  handwriting  scales  conveniently  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

Relation  of  content  to  personality. — These  letters  of  commendation 
to  a  fallen  foe  are  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  done  to  capitalize 
the  content  of  English  work  from  the  point  of  character  education. 
Each  pupil  in  a  first  grade  was  anxious  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  what 
cry-babies  cry  about.  A  cry-baby  cries  because  he  is  cold,  because  he 
bumps  himself,  because  he  has  to  go  to  bed.  are  examples  of  reasons 
given.  "Who  is  not  a  cry-baby?"  brought  many  stories  of  personal 
courage. 

Common-sense  adjustments  between  form  and  content. — A  word 
needs  to  be  said  as  to  common-sense  adjustments  between  good  form 
and  the  stimulation  of  thought.  An  exercise  in  English  form  that 
lessens  the  powers  of  the  pupil  to  express  himself  is  a  failure.  The 
value  of  an  exercise  in  thought  expression  that  lessens  the  desire  of  the 
pupil  to  put  his  thoughts  into  good  form  is  just  as  questionable.  The 
aim  of  a  teaching  of  English  is  not  good  form  or  worthwhile  thinking 
as  separate  units.  It  is  the  expression  of  worthwhile  thinking  in  good 
form.  The  preservation  of  a  common-sense  balance  between  these  two 
is  a  challenge  to  the  teacher. 

PEOBLEMS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

Do  you  think  a  majority  of  teachers  individualize  the  English  needs  of  pupils? 
A  seventh  grade  prepared  a  booklet,  "How  the  town  may  be  made'  more  beautiful." 
In  what  desirable  way  may  the  preparation  of  this  booklet  affect  the  thinking  of 
these  pupils  as  adults  ?  Why  is  it  easier  to  attain  a  socially  acceptable  knowledge 
of  history  than  to  attain  socially  acceptable  English'? 
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VIII 

PRESENT  DAY  ARITHMETIC  NEEDS 

Changing  conditions. —  In  no  subject  of  study  are  the  changing  de- 
mands of  education  more  definitely  illustrated  than  in  arithmetic.  Me- 
chanical inventions  have  eliminated  the  need  for  skill  in  lengthy  or 
unusual  computations.  So,  too,  compound  proportion,  aliquot  parts, 
and  other  dead  mathematical  operations  have  no  place  in  today's 
elementary  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  needs  of  today  are  definite 
and  far  reaching.  Accuracy  within  the  range  of  probable  use  is  es- 
sential. "Common-sense  applied  to  spending"  makes  budget  making 
a  necessity.  Our  people  have  a  right  to  a  knowledge  of  present-day 
methods  for  saving  and  investing  money  with  a  maximum  of  safety. 
The  mathematics  of  human  relationships,  personal,  national,  and  in- 
ternational, contribute  to  a  realization  of  world  interdependence  and 
an  appreciation  of  different  points  of  view. 

Right  or  wrong. — The  use  of  mechanical  apparatus  has  practically 
removed  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  well  equipped  store  or  other 
business  organization.  Tins  is  equally  true  in  other  fields  in  which 
arithmetical  computations  must  be  speedily  and  accurately  met.  Com- 
monplace and  accidental  situations,  however,  continue  to  be  computed 
by  the  individual.  Accuracy  is  essential  in  meeting  these  situations. 
The  budget  of  a  man  may  be  seriously  upset  if  he  adds  ten  items  in 
an  account  as  $62.75  when  the  correct  amount  is  $72.75.  So,  too,  a- 
bill  of  ten  items  for  $72.75  when  the  correct,  amount  is  $62.75  is  a  fail- 
ure so  far  as  the  person  receiving  it  is  concerned.  One  error  occurred 
in  each  case,  yet  the  result  was  worthless. 

Economical  attainment  of  accuracy  implies  thai  teacher  ami  pupil 
are  conscious  of  weaknesses  as  specific  combinations.  A  boy  unhesitat- 
ingly gave  the  correct  product  for  eight  times  six.  He  did  not  know 
the  product  of  eight  times  nine.  The  teacher  asked  him  for  the  first 
combination  five  times  in  two  days  and  never  asked  him  for  the  second 
combination.  Obviously  what  this  boy  learned  and  what  lie  failed 
to  learn  were  largely  accidental.  Mathematical  inaccuracies  in  the 
fundamental  operations  in  high  school  are,  with  few  exceptions,  carry- 
overs of  teaching  of  this  type  in  the  elementary  school. 

Practice  in  budget  making. — A  majority  of  the  pupils  in  a  fifth 
grade  earned  at  least  twenty-five  cents  a  week  or  were  allowed  that 
much  by  their  parents.  Usually  this  money  was  spent  without  regard 
for  value  received.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  what  each  one  would 
purchase  if  lie  had  one  dollar  to  spend  as  he  wished.  Numerous  articles 
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were  mentioned,  such  as  a  book  on  aeroplanes,  a  fountain  pen,  a  pair 
of  cuff  buttons,  flower  seeds  for  spring  planting.  The  organization  of 
a  budget  that  would  enable  each  pupil  to  save  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  the  article  that  he  desired  was  the  next  step.  Ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  the  class  successfully  followed  the  program 
planned.  Spending  money  for  tilings  "not  worthwhile"  became  un- 
popular with  this  class. 

Hew  to  save  and  invest. — Each  pupil  in  a  sixth  grade  chose  the 
type  of  home  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  have  and  determined  its 
cost.  Magazines  were  searched  for  plans  and  estimates.  Land  values 
were  investigated.  How  to  secure  the  money  for  the  desired  home  was 
given  careful  consideration.  Returns  on  money  in  saving  banks;  usual 
interest  on  mortgages ;  building  and  loan  and  similar  organizations, 
and  safety  and  risk  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  were  among  financial 
possibilities  investigated. 

Mathematics  of  human  relationships. — A  seventh  grade,  in  a  school 
in  which  a  number  of  pupils  lived  on  farms,  used  the  financial  situa- 
tion on  several  of  these  farms  as  the  background  for  a  study  of  the 
mathematics  of  farming.  The  value  of  the  farm  was  estimated  and 
interest  on  the  investment  computed.  A  reasonable  salary  "with  keep" 
for  himself  and  family  was  allowed  for  the  farmer.  Cost  of  hired 
help,  average  yearly  outlay  for  the  purchase  and  up-keep  of  farm 
machinery,  and  other  expenses  attached  to  running  the  farm  were 
computed.  Finally  the  amount  of  money  received  for  farm  products 
during  the  year  was  compared  with  the  amount  necessary  if  the  farm 
paid  on  a  basis  of  the  farmer's  investment  in  money  and  time. 

PROBLEMS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

A  seventh  grade  was  accurate  in  computations  and  weak  on  the  thinking  side 
of  arithmetic.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  the  teacher?  Would  you  give 
pupils  in  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania  problems  dealing  with  the  ravages  of  the 
boll  weevil  in  southern  cotton  fields?  Why? 
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IX 

HISTORY,  CIVICS,  AND  GEOGRAPHY  AS  FACTORS  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONALITY 

Extensiveness  of  opportunity. — The  large  range  of  life  factors  in- 
volved in  a  study  of  these  subjects  gives  special  significance  to  the  type 
of  teacher-guidance  that  operates.  Minimum  contributions  of  a  study 
of  these  subjects  should  include  a  recognition  of  the  struggles  of  man- 
kind in  the  attainment  of  today's  level ;  an  appreciation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  human  development  and  natural  forces  and  conditions ; 
a  desire  for  world  cooperation,  community,  state,  national,  and  world 
wide;  a  larger  development  of  the  backgrounds  for  intelligent  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

The  struggles  of  mankind. — The  records  of  man's  efforts  to  make 
life  more  beautiful  and  satisfying  are  found  on  every  hand.  He  has 
converted  the  forests  into  farm  lands  and  defended  with  his  life  the 
home  that  he  had  wrought.  He  has  supplanted  the  rude  pictures  of 
the  stone  age  with  works  of  art.  Step  by  step,  communication  has 
been  developed  through  oral  and  written  language,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  and  the  radio.  Transportation  is  finding  new  possibilities 
in  air  service.    Irrigation  is  making  the  desert  bloom. 

A  sixth  grade  expressed  the  spirit  of  man's  struggles  through  agricul- 
tural episodes  past  and  present.  Episodes  were  built  up  in  boxes  with 
bottoms  placed  against  the  wall.  A  series  of  boxes  illustrated  agricul- 
ture under  various  conditions  in  ancient  times.  Another  series  of 
episodes  illustrated  typical  agricultural  scenes  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  today.  The  whole  gave  a  good  idea  of  man's  struggle  with  his 
environment ;  the  gradual  evolution  of  present  day  farm  machinery, 
and  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  are  still  using  primitive  farm  equipment. 

Relation  of  natural  conditions  and  forces  to  human  development. — 

This  topic  is  well  illustrated  in  Pennsylvania.  Why  Pittsburgh  has 
grown  up  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers, 
reasons  for  Pennsylvania's  leadership  among  the  Atlantic  States  in 
the  production  of  cereals,  relation  of  coal  beds  to  occupations,  are 
examples  of  thought-stimulating  problems  along  these  lines. 

World  cooperation. — A  desire  for  world  cooperation  is  built  upon 
mutual  respect  among  nations ;  a  realization  of  human  interdependence 
and  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand;  an  appreciation  of  the  best 
in  the  lives  of  other  people ;  a  recognition  of  likenesses  and  a  judicial 
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attitude  toward  differences.  A  conception  of  the  United  States  on  a 
basis  of  a  push  cart  section  in  New  York  City  and  a  western  Indian 
reservation  would  be  just  as  fair  as  the  conception  of  other  countries 
that  is  likely  to  result  from  the  type  of  episode  that  is  often  empha- 
sized. The  industries  of  Japan  are  neglected  and  the  native  dress 
stressed.  The  beauties  and  commercial  superiority  of  Antwerp  are 
lost  in  a  conception  of  Holland  as  a  land  of  wind  mills  and  wooden 
shoes.  Spain  is  conceived  as  a  land  of  bull  fights  instead  of  a  land 
in  which  the  murder  rate  is  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

Intelligent  citizenship. — The  truly  intelligent  citizen  sees  needs  and 
acts  upon  them.  The  influence  of  youthful  practice  upon  adult  con- 
duct has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  Laws  that  make  for  safety  may 
well  have  their  origin  in  the  kindergarten.  The  youth  in  our  schools 
who  has  studied  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact,  and  who  has  been  stimulated 
to  follow  this  pact,  as  it  expresses  itself  in  the  life  of  the  world,  is 
likely  to  think  more  definitely  in  terms  of  world  cooperation  than  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  not  had  this  training.  So,  too,  the  pupil  who 
follows  the  work  of  President  Hoover's  commission  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  crime  is  likely  to  take  on  the  duties  of  adult  citizenship  with 
a  larger  sense  of  responsibility  than  the  pupil  who  has  missed  this 
opportunity.  In  short  the  experiences  of  school  life  must  make  the 
ideals  and  acts  of  good  citizenship  a  natural  outcome  of  their  exercise. 
Knowledge  must  give  broadness  of  vision  and  lay  the  foundations  for 
just  conclusions;  the  expression  of  conviction  through  the  ballot  must 
be  made  an  ideal  to  be  cherished  and  defended;  respect  for  law  and 
order  must  be  built  up  through  its  practice.  In  short,  every  trait  es- 
sential to  good  government  under  conditions  such  as  ours  must  find 
its  counterpart  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

PEOBLEMS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

Do  you  know  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  is  higher 
than  in  Finland,  that  the  deatli  rate,  among  infants  is  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Australia,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  Switzerland!  How 
may  our  schools  help  to  improve  these  situations  ill  the  United  States? 
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SCIENTIFIC  ASSETS  AND  ABUSES 

Direction  of  experience. — Whatever  science  holds  for  the  future,  both 
in  profit  and  loss,  is  now  taking  form  in  the  experiences  of  our  youth. 
The  school  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  what 
these  experiences  shall  be.  Minimum  objectives  in  a  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary science  should  seek  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  an  appreciation 
of  the  helps  that  science  offers;  to  stimulate  a  joy  in  nature's  wonders; 
to  help  them  to  develop  whatever  scientific  possibilities  they  may  pos- 
sess ;  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  use  of  a  scientific  method  of  think- 
ing; to  aid  them  in  making  science  a  friend  instead  of  a  foe  or  a 
master. 

Appreciation  of  scientific  helps. — A  serious  failure  to  capitalize 
scientific  helps  is  frequently  found  in  the  home.  Housewives  draw 
water  from  a  distant  well  in  spite  of  financial  resources  that  would 
enable  them  to  install  spigots  in  their  kitchens.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  farmers  refuse  to  protect  their  wheat  fields  from  rust  through 
proper  treatment  of  seed  or  to  make  certain  that  each  coav  in  a  herd 
is  profitable  on  a  basis  of  the  financial  worth  of  milk  produced. 

A  sixth  grade  in  a  rural  neighborhood  built  an  up-to-date  farm  on 
a  sandtable.  A  house  of  comfortable  dimensions  was  chosen  from  a 
book  on  architecture.  Methods  for  providing  heat  and  light  and  for 
securing  a  proper  water  supply  were  studied  and  costs  estimated. 
Finally,  the  latest  electric  household  helps  were  furnished  the  house- 
wife through  cut-outs  from  various  magazines. 

Joy  in  nature's  wonders. — The  youth  who  enjoys  long  walks  through 
the  woods,  over  the  meadows,  or  under  the  stars  possesses  an  im- 
portant leisure-time  asset.  If  to  this  enjoyment  is  added  an  attitude  of 
inquiry  toward  nature's  products  and  expressions  this  asset  is  multi- 
plied a  thousand  fold.  Experiences  leading  toward  these  ends  should 
begin  in  the  kindergarten.  A  first  grade  took  frequent  who-has-a-ques- 
tion  walks  in  a  nearby  park.  Everyone  sought  to  find  something  about 
which  he  wished  information.  The  teacher  noted  these  inquiries  and 
took  them  up  later  with  the  class  as  a  group.  A  seventh  grade  or- 
ganized a  nature-hiking-club  under  the  leadership  of  an  enthusiastic 
teacher.  A  fourth  grade  sought  to  recognize  and  imitate  the  calls  of 
birds  in  the  neighborhood. 

Development  of  scientific  possibilities. — Potentialities  for  scientific 
development  are  of  two  types,  analytic  and  constructive.  These  are 
so  closely  connected  that  practice  in  either  necessarily  develops  the 
other.  The  man  who  is  capable  of  understanding  the  principles  un- 
derlying radio  construction  is  not  necessarily  capable  of  an  invention 
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that  will  make  the  radio  more  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  supplements  the  radio  with  an  effective  invention  is  certain  to 
know  its  present  construction.  It  follows  that  the  school  should  pro- 
vide large  opportunities  for  analytic  and  constructive  work  in  science. 

A  sixth  grade  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  analyzed  the  mechanism 
of  the  automobile.  A  seventh  grade  studying  force  pumps  did  a  con- 
structive piece  of  work  through  the  repair  of  defective  pumps  in 
several  homes.  Groups  of  pupils  visited  homes  containing  such 
pumps.  A  number  of  pumps  were  repaired  by  these  groups.  Four 
pumps  refused  to  respond.  The  teacher  suggested  that  pupils  bring 
these  pumps  to  the  school.  All  four  pumps  arrived  the  next  day.  The 
whole  class  concentrated  on  their  repair.  A  tub  of  water  permitted 
pumps  to  be  tested.    Finally  every  pump  was  put  in  order. 

Foundations  for  a  scientific  method  of  thinking. — It  is  evident  that 
the  repair  of  force  pumps  described  above  involved  a  determination 
of  difficulties,  organization  of  the  hypothesis,  a  carrying  through  of 
the  hypothesis,  and  finally  a  test  of  the  result.  This  class  carried  on 
numerous  other  activities  in  which  a  scientific  method  of  thinking 
operated.  Gradually  they  were  helped  to  analyze  the  steps  in  such 
work.  Out  of  this  they  organized  a  method  of  procedure  as  a  perma- 
nent guide : 

1.  Think  of  what  you  want  to  know. 

2.  Get  all  the  information  about  it  that  you  can. 

3.  Decide  what  is  the  right  answer  to  your  question. 

4.  Prove  it. 

Science  as  a  foe  or  a  master. — Science  is  fraught  with  dangers  as 
well  as  benefits.  On  every  hand  we  see  people  indulging  in  wild  auto 
rides,  children  attending  moving  pictures  almost  nightly,  and  people 
whose  radios  never  stop  during  their  waking  hours.  In  such  cases 
science  is  a  foe  or  a  master  rather  than  a  friend  or  a  servant.  Pupils 
should  be  helped  to  conceive  of  pleasure  rides  in  terms  of  scenic  beauty, 
of  enjoyment  of  nature,  of  extraneous  things  rather  than  the  mere 
pleasure  of  rapid  movement.  A  fifth  grade  was  stimulated  to  note 
the  trees  that  they  knew  when  riding  in  an  automobile.  Pupils  in  a 
sixth  grade  found  the  direction  in  which  they  were  going  when  riding 
in  the  evening  by  finding  the  North  Star  or  some  other  star  with  whose 
position  they  were  acquainted.  Another  sixth  grade  developed  con- 
siderable feelings  against  wasting  time  listening  to  inferior  radio 
programs.  In  short,  the  worth  of  science  in  our  schools,  in  common 
with  other  subjects  of  study,  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  degree 
to  which  it  contributes  to  human  betterment. 

PROBLEMS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

How  are  good  recreational  habits  and  interests''  likely  to  affect  a  man's  person- 
ality? How  may  the  operation  and  opening  of  air  routes  lie  correlated  with  a 
study  of  science?  geography?  better  world  relationships? 


